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TRENDS,  IDEAS.  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  Issues 

Second  investigation  of  edncation  is  on  the 

way.  By  a  vote  oT  209  to  163  the  House  adopted  a 
resolution  authorizing  another  inquiry  into  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  educational  and  philanthropic  foundations.  A 
new  special  committee  (as  yet  unswected)  will  deter¬ 
mine  whether  such  organizations,  which  are  exempt 
from  federal  income  taxes,  are  using  their  resources 
for  purposes  other  than  those  for  which  they  were  es¬ 
tablished.  Debate  indicated  there  are  some  300,000 
foundations  of  many  sizes  in  operation  today.  The 
resolution  called  for  setting  up  a  new  investigative 
^oup  “especially  to  determine  which  such  founda¬ 
tions'^  might  be  using  their  resources  for  “un-American” 
activities. 

By  Mstponing  segregatioii  hearings  from 
October  12  to  December  7,  the  Supreme  Court  is  giv¬ 
ing  the  Justice  Department  time  to  prepare  briefs.  In 
asking  for  the  delay,  Attorney  General  Herbert  Brown¬ 
ell  said:  “Since  the  issues  involved  are  of  great  national 
significance,  the  government  is  desirous  of  furnishing 
the  court  with  as  much  assistance  as  possible  through 
the  presentation  of  a  comprehensive  treatment.”  Ques¬ 
tions  posed  the  Justice  Department  by  the  court  are 
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taking  the  most  time.  Example:  Does  the  Foiuteenth 
Amendment  (adopted  after  the  Civil  War  to  protect 
newly  freed  slaves)  “abolish  such  segregation  of  its 
own  force?” 

Business  inteiwst  in  edncation  continues  to 
grow.  Newest  project  is  the  Council  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Secondary  Education.  The  organization  will 
function  through  the  National  Association  of  Secon¬ 
dary  School  Principals,  is  being  formed  with  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  National  Better  Business  Bureau.  Basic 

{mrposes  will  be  to  improve  “secondary  school  curricu- 
a,  methods  of  teaching,  and  teacher  training”  and  to 
promote  a  better  understanding  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  among  citizens.  First  step  in  the  pro^am  will  be 
directed  at  improving  education  about  the  American 
economy.  The  project  will  be  financed  through  con¬ 
tributions  from  business  and  industry,  foundations, 
labor,  and  individuals. 

First  ^^qualitative”  survey  of  schools  across 
the  nation  will  start  next  month.  The  Associated  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools  Systems,  an  afiBliate  of  the  Institute  of  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Research  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
U.,  will  devote  a  year  and  a  half  to  studying  3,500 
schools  and  3,000,000  children  in  200  cities  and  towns 
in  37  states.  The  survey  will  analyze  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  communities  and  their  effect  upon 
local  school  systems,  will  also  focus  on  teaching  prac¬ 
tices.  A  “time  scale”  designed  to  show  how  rapidly 
schools  apply  new  research  findings  to  their  programs 
of  instruction  will  be  applied.  Previous  national  stud¬ 
ies  have  been  “quantitative,”  according  to  Paul  R. 
Mort  of  Teachers  College.  They  have  dealt  primarily 
with  costs,  enrollment  trends,  teacher  shortages. 

Tax  courses  in  high  schooi  have  spread  rapidly 
since  the  Internal  Revenue  Commission  TOgan  supply¬ 
ing  tax  instruction  kits  in  a  drive  it  began  last  year. 
About  half  the  nation’s  30,000  high  schools  now  have 
such  courses,  says  Commissioner  T.  C.  Andrews.  And 
student-prepared  tax  returns  show  an  error  factor  of 
less  than  1%,  compared  to  25%  for  U.  S.  adults.  As  a 
result,  says  Mr.  Andrews,  many  revenue  agents  can 
soon  be  assigned  to  hunting  out  tax  cheats  instead  of 
correcting  mistakes  on  returns. 
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•  Administration 


To  improve  reports  to  parents,  both  parents 
and  teasers  should  study  the  problem  together.  Tbeir 
first  question  should  be:  What  purposes  is  the  report 
to  serve?  The  second  question:  What  forms  of  report¬ 
ing  will  best  accomplish  these  purposes  —  reix)rt  cards, 
a  descriptive  summary  at  the  end  of  the  year,  letters, 
telephone  calls,  conferences  with  parents?  In  most 
cases,  writes  Ruth  Strang  in  August  School  Executive, 
the  flexible  use  of  a  variety  of  forms  best  serves  the 
children.  Conferences  with  parents  offer  the  »eatest 
possibilities  if  sldllfuUy  conducted.  Three  kinds  of  in¬ 
formation  can  be  exchanged:  infonnation  about  the 
parents  that  will  aid  teachers  in  their  work  with  chil¬ 
dren;  infonnation  to  the  parents  concerning  the 
school’s  philosophy  and  program;  infonnation  to  the 

1>arents  aMut  the  child’s  progress  in  school  —  his  scho- 
astic  achievement,  social  development,  work  habits, 
attendance,  and  special  abilities. 

Both  teachers  and  parents  have  found  conferences 
helpful.  Even  after  a  fifteen-minute  conference,  par¬ 
ents  often  feel  they  are  cooperating  more  intelligently 
with  the  teacher  in  furthering  their  child’s  develop¬ 
ment.  Many  teachers  find  that  conferences  help  them 
to  understand  the  children  better,  to  feel  more  secure 
in  their  work  because  of  their  understanding  of  the 
parents. 

More  about  reporting  pupil  progress  ap¬ 
pears  in  August  American  School  Boara  Journal.  Paul 
M.  Grafton  urges  a  return  to  the  percentage  plan  of 
marking  pupils,  with  the  percentage  figure  represent¬ 
ing  the  relationship  between  achievement  and  ability. 

If  a  value  of  100  is  assigned  to  any  individual’s 
learning  capacity,  then  a  mark  of  90/100  would 
mean  that  he  has  achieved  90%  of  the  learning  of  which 
he  is  capable,  in  the  estimation  of  the  teacher.  If  the 
fraction  is  dropped,  the  pupil’s  report  card  mark  is  90. 
This  mark  relates  achievement  to  ability,  not  achieve¬ 
ment  to  subject  matter.  The  former  relationship,  says 
Mr.  Grafton,  is  just  and  in  the  interest  of  pupil  wel¬ 
fare;  the  latter  is  not. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  schools  is  to  promote  children, 
not  to  fail  them,  then  pupils  must  succeed,  must  grow 
in  confidence  and  competence.  The  method  for  pro¬ 
viding  an  opportunity  for  success  for  all  children,  says 
Mr.  Grafton,  is  to  recognize  the  range  of  abilities  of  the 
child  and  then  set  the  level  of  expectation  well  within 
the  reach  of  it.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  principle  of 
individual  differences  recognizes  that  all  pupils  can¬ 
not  achieve  in  the  same  degree.  If  some  pupils  are  to 
be  saved  from  discouragement  with  school  and  the 
disgrace  of  failure,  some  system  must  be  devised  to 
encourage  their  best  efforts,  the  intellectually  able  as 
well  as  the  intellectually  feeble.  “If  that  is  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  any  realistic  sense,  the  goal  of  education 

must  be  shifted  from  mastwy  of  subject  matter  to  child 
self-realization,  to  learning  opportunities  in  harmony 

with  each  child’s  capacity  to  feam.” 

fast  common  sense**  is  inadequate  sup¬ 
port  for  many  beliefs  people  hold  about  human  be- 
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havior  and  human  relations,  says  Dr.  Neal  Gross. 
Speaking  before  members  of  the  New  England  School 
Development  Gouncil,  he  cited  a  number  of  common- 
sense  administrative  notions  that  investigation  has  not 
confirmed.  Samples: 

1.  Common  sense  notion  —  the  efficient  way  to  run 
an  organization  is  to  have  detailed  job  operations,  a 
strict  chain  of  command,  and  close  supervision.  Re¬ 
search  says  —  Tight  organization  and  pressure  from 
abov’e  reduce  morale  and  efficiency.  A  fluid,  non- 
formalized  organization  which  sets  tasks  clearly  but 
does  not  specify  methods  or  relationships  is  more  pro¬ 
ductive. 

2.  Common  sense  notion  —  leaders  are  bom;  you 
can’t  make  a  homburg  hat  out  of  a  pig’s  ear.  Research 
says  —  One  individual  can  never  supply  all  the  types 
of  leadership  a  group  needs.  Leadership  shifts  from 
person  to  person  according  to  what  each  can  contri¬ 
bute.  Leadership  skills  of  many  kinds  can  definitely 
be  learned. 

3.  Common  sense  notion  —  the  way  to  deal  with  a 
person  or  group  is  to  be  logical  and  rational.  What  a 
person  says  is  ob\iously  what  he  means.  Research 
says  —  What  a  person  says  is  frequently  an  irrelevant 
rationalization,  may  be  the  opposite  of  what  he  feels. 
The  important  thing  is  the  feeling  hidden  behind  the 
words.  Intellectual,  objective  treatment  may  do  harm. 

For  a  copy  of  the  speech.  Human  Relations  and  the 
Wishes  of  Men,  write  to  NESDEG,  20  Oxford  St„ 
Gambridge  38,  \Iass. 

CURREST  REAniNG  OF  SPECIAL  ISTEREST 
Managing  the  School  District  Insurance  Program.  NEA,  Anicri- 
ran  Association  of  School  Administrators,  1201  Ifith  St..  .V.W.. 
Wash.  6,  D.C.  24p.  50c.  (Basic  principles  for  setliiig  up  a 
long-range  property  insurance  program.) 

The  Law  of  Local  Public  School  Administration,  Madalinc 
Kinter  Remmlein.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  W.  42nd  St., 
N.Y.  36.  282p.  $4.50.  (Covers  the  ruitionwide  range  of  legal 
aspects  of  local  school  administration,  by  stating  principles  of 
law  and  describing  their  application.  No  other  book,  says  the 
publisher,  covers  all  the  topics  included.  The  language  is 
crisp,  but  filled  with  legal  techmeal  terms.) 

Human  Development  and  Education,  by  Robert  }.  Ilavighurst. 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  55  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  388p.  $4. 
(Relates  human  behavior  to  the  problems  of  education.  Useful 
in  discovering  and  defining  goals  and  in  learning  to  recognize 
the  moment  when  a  chila  is  most  receptive  to  a  certain  type 
of  learning.) 

Of  Whom  Shall  I  be  Afraid?  by  Mark  Ethridge.  American 
Jewish  Committee,  386  4th  Ave.,  N.Y,  16.  lip.  Free.  (Com¬ 
mencement  address  before  Kentucky  State  College.  Clear 
statement  of  the  current  problem  involving  the  threat  to  civil 
liberties.) 

A  Kindergarten  Study,  by  the  Kindergarten  Committee,  New 
England  School  Development  Council,  20  Oxford  St.,  Cam¬ 
bridge  38,  Mass.  39p.  $1.  (Help  for  setting  up,  equipping, 
operating,  and  improving  kindergartens.) 


•  Frat^gsUnuMM  Relations 


Workshop—partieipatKe  proce8§— group 

interaction  —  leadership  training  —  group  dynamics. 
These  are  part  of  the  jargon  of  an  area  of  modem  edu¬ 
cation  that  has  excited  great  enthusiasm  among  its  de¬ 
votees.  And  yet  among  many  conservative  educators 
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and  social  psychologists,  “group  dynamics”  is,  as  one 
neutral  educator  puts  it,  “a  naughty  word.”  Tl^usands 
of  teachers  who  mve  participated  in  crudely  organ¬ 
ized  local  “workshops”  still  have  little  idea  why  this 
method  of  organizing  learning  should  be  so  much  in 
fashion.  And  other  thousand  who  are  enthusiastic 
about  “group  process”  find  it  strangely  difficult  to 
tell  why. 

Most  successful  attempt  to  tell  what  this  new  kind  of 
learning  experience  is  like  is  probably  Hilda  Taba’s 
Leadership  Training  in  Intergroup  Education,  sub¬ 
titled  “Evaluation  of  Workshops,”  and  published  by 
.American  Council  on  Education  (1785  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C. )  at  $2.50.  It  reports  how 
teachers  and  other  leaders  were  trained  in  six  sum¬ 
mer  workshops  held  at  U.  of  Chicago,  1945-50,  and 
evaluates  the  results. 

“The  workshop  experience,”  says  Miss  Taba,  “was 
a  fairly  potent  learning  experience.  Individuals  de¬ 
rived  from  it  a  powerful  incentive  for  further  work. 
They  were  pleased  and  astonished  at  the  changes  in 
themselves.  Available  evidence  points  towards  appre¬ 
ciable  improvement  in  professional  orientation  and 
skills.  The  follow-up  study  suggests  a  fairly  lasting 
carry-over  and  a  high  degree  of  transfer.  People  who 
were  considered  unchangeable,  did  change.  Changes 
usually  considered  difficult  to  produce,  did  take  place. 
And,  above  all,  somehow  the  scope  of  learning  was 
much  wider  than  seems  right  to  expect  of  a  six  weeks’ 
period.” 

The  people  selected  to  participate  in  the  Chicago 
workshops  nad  to  be  the  kind  the  staff  thought  would 
find  the  methods  congenial.  Each  had  to  have  some 
definite  project  he  wanted  to  work  on,  and  both  abil¬ 
ity  and  reasonable  opportunity  to  carry  it  out  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  workshop  training.  Each  had  to  have  some 
flexibility  toward  new  ideas,  and  attitudes,  and  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  explore  new  ways  of  teaching. 

The  staff  planned  the  content  to  take  care  of  the 
specific  projects  of  the  learners.  As  an  essential  meth¬ 
od,  they  arranged  both  formal  and  informal  groups  to 
throw  people  of  various  backgrounds  together,  both  to 
provide  contact  with  new  ideas  and  kinds  of  people 
and  on  occasion  to  provide  the  comfort  of  working 
with  those  of  similar  interests.  Social  life  was  ordered 
to  reinforce  the  learning  experiences.  The  staff  worked 
to  create  an  alliance  of  intellectual  study  with  explicit 
proN’isions  for  emotional  learning,  in  the  belief  that  real 
education  in  human  relations  does  not  take  place  un¬ 
til  feelings  and  behavior  are  also  affected. 

Within  limits.  Miss  Taba  concludes,  the  methods 
used  at  Chicago  were  astonishingly  productive.  But 
a  great  amount  of  further  investigation  is  needed. 

No  brief  sttmmary  can  convey  the  content  of 

these  methods.  The  words  themselves  have 
little  meaning  to  anyone  who  has  not  had  ex- 

fierience  similar  to  that  of  the  workshop.  Tell¬ 
ing  about  it,  said  one  participant,  is  like  trying 
to  explain  “getting  religion”  to  someone  who  has 

no  religion. 


This  is  an  important  book,  in  an  important  field, 
well  worth  thorough  investigation.  Many  of  the 
methods  are  certain  eventually  to  find  their  way 
into  the  ordinary  classroom. 

The  case  stady  method  of  developing  adminis¬ 
trators,  pioneered  by  Harvard’s  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  has  spread  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  Recently  Harvard’s  Graduate  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  undertaken  to  apply  the  method  to  develop¬ 
ing  school  administrators.  The  cases  used  are  written 
descriptions  of  actual  situations,  disguised  to  prevent 
identification.  Often  the  length  of  the  case  and  the 
difficulty  of  presenting  in  words  what  actualW  hap¬ 
pened  has  reouced  both  the  realism  and  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  material. 

Now  come  C.  G.  Sargent  and  George  Flower  to 
suggest,  “Why  not  script  the  cases  and  make  motion 
ictures  of  them?”  Admitting  the  difficulties  of  pro- 
uction,  they  claim  advantages:  superior  flexibility, 
far  greater  realism,  the  opportunity  to  stop  the  film 
to  get  pupil  reactions  as  if  they  were  actually  in  the 
situation  themselves,  economy  of  time  in  mesenting  by 
voice  and  gesture  what  would  be  very  difficult  to  con¬ 
vey  by  the  written  word,  possibility  of  presenting 
situations  too  complex  for  written  portrayal. 

The  stopper:  Who  will  pay  the  high  cost? 

The  article  is  in  August  8  School  and  Society. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Student  Teacher  in  the  Elementary  School,  by  J.  U.  Mi- 
chaelis  and  P.  R.  Grimm,  and  others.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  70 
5th  Avc.,  N.Y.  II.  443p.  $4.50.  (Manual  addressed  to  the 
student  teacher  herself.  Clear,  simple,  comprehensive.) 


•  Teaching  Methods  and  Probiems 


Giviag  pupils  right  answers  in  advance 

may  do  more  harm  than  good,  according  to  experi¬ 
ments  reviewed  in  a  significant  new  study.  The  Trans¬ 
fer  of  Guided  Learning,  by  Robert  C.  Craig  ( Bureau 
of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univers¬ 
ity,  N.Y.  27.  85p.  $2.75). 

Dr.  Craig  reviews  an  experiment  by  Chalmers  L. 
Stacey  with  sixth-grade  pupus.  Stacey  gave  five  groups 
of  pupils  training  experience  with  stimulus  situations 
eacn  consisting  of  five  English  words,  one  of  which 
did  not  belong  with  the  other  four  because  of  some 
relationship  among  the  words.  One  group  was  simply 
told  that  one  of  the  five  words  did  not  belong  with  the 
others.  A  second  group  was  told  that  there  was  a 
reason  why  one  word  did  not  belong,  and  was  given 
three  explained  illustrations.  Of  the  three  remaining 

groups,  one  was  given  the  correct  answers  in  advance, 
one  received  bom  the  correct  answers  and  the  three 

illustrations,  and  the  last  received  the  three  illustra¬ 
tions,  all  the  correct  answers,  and  the  correct  reason 
for  each.  Transfer  of  learning  was  measured  by  com¬ 
paring  pre-training  and  post-training  scores  on  a  test 
of  the  same  type  as  the  training  material. 
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The  two  groups  discovering  the  correct  responses 
on  their  own  were  consistently  superior  to  the  three 
supplied  with  correct  answers  in  advance.  And  there 
were  no  significant  differences  between  the  three 
CToups  whicn  had  the  correct  answers.  Apparently 
having  the  answers  reduced  the  effort  they  made.  At 
the  final  trial,  the  first  group  (which  received  no  ex¬ 
planatory  information)  gave  more  correct  reasons  for 
their  responses  than  any  other  group. 

A  related  experiment  by  Stacey  in  which  the  pupil 
kept  on  trying  until  he  got  the  right  response,  sup¬ 
ported  Thomoike’s  well-known  generalization  that  the 
reward  of  being  told,  “Right,”  is  more  effective  for 
learning  than  the  punishment  of  being  told,  “Wrong.” 
This  suggests  that  teachers  should  try  to  prevent  wrong 
answers. 

What  kind  and  amount  of  guidance  will  be  effective? 
To  answer  this  question.  Dr.  Craig  set  up  an  experi¬ 
ment  of  his  own  with  four  sections  of  Air  Force  officer 
candidates,  all  college  graduates.  The  training  tasks 
set  were  the  same  kind  as  Stacey  s.  Instead  of  having 
correct  answers  in  advance,  each  subject  was  enableo, 
by  use  of  a  specially  devised  answer  sheet,  to  know 
at  once  when  he  got  a  right  answer,  and  to  keep  try¬ 
ing  until  he  got  the  right  answer.  One  section  re¬ 
ceived  no  clues  at  all  as  to  the  principle  behind  the 
correct  answer.  For  the  second  section,  the  items 
based  on  the  same  principle  were  printed  together  as 
a  group.  For  the  third  section,  items  were  grouped 
as  for  the  second  section,  and  the  directions  pointed 
out  that  a  certain  principle  determined  the  answers 
within  each  CTOup.  For  the  fourth  section,  the  same 
grouping  and  instructions  were  used  as  for  the  third 
section,  and  at  the  head  of  each  such  group  the  or¬ 
ganizing  principle  was  printed.  For  all  four  sections, 
the  same  pre-training  and  post-training  test  was  used 
to  compare  the  influence  of  different  amounts  of  guid¬ 
ance  in  discoveiy  on  post-training  performance  ( trans¬ 
fer).  At  the  ena,  each  candidate  wrote  out  his  reasons 
for  his  answers  on  the  post-training  test. 

The  number  of  errors  made  in  the  training  process 
decreased  in  order  as  the  amount  of  guidance  in¬ 
creased:  the  second  section  made  13%  fewer  errors 
than  the  first,  the  third  section  made  29%  fewer,  and 
the  fourth  section  made  78%  fewer.  This  result  was 
substantially  the  same  regardless  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  test  items.  The  advantage  of  the  sections  receiv¬ 
ing  more  guidance  increased  with  the  more  difficult 
items  in  the  pre-  and  post-training  test  for  transfer. 
The  effect  of  initial  ability  of  the  subjects  was  about 
the  same  for  all  four  sections.  In  comparisons  of  post¬ 
training  scores  and  in  comparisons  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  correct  reasons  for  post-training  responses,  the 
difference  between  the  fourth  (maximum  guidance) 
section  and  the  first  (no  guidance  except  finding  the 
right  answer)  was  four  to  six  times  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  differences  between  sections  two  and  three 
and  the  first  section. 

Concludes  Dr.  Craig:  “Subjects  of  all  ages  use  and 
benefit  from  all  the  help  given  them  in  their  search  for 
bases  determining  correct  responses.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  correct  responses  are  mechanically  speci¬ 
fied  in  advance,  they  neither  search  nor  discover.  It 
is  probable  that  they  just  try  to  remember.” 


Additional  principles  to  guide  teachers  as  they  plan 
for  balance  between  pupil  activity  and  teacher  guid¬ 
ance: 

1.  The  pupil  must  discover  the  logic  that  deter¬ 
mines  correct  responses  if  he  is  to  learn  efficiently  and 
transfer  his  learning  to  similar  situations. 

2.  Pupil  effort  to  find  this  logic  is  necessary  but 
not  sufficient. 

3.  For  efficient  discovery  of  the  logical  principles 
behind  correct  responses,  the  pupil’s  activity  should 
be  guided  to  prevent  errors. 

4.  The  more  guidance  the  teacher  gives  the  pupil, 
the  more  efficient  the  pupil’s  discovery  will  be;  the 
more  efficient  his  discovery  is,  the  more  he  will  learn 
and  transfer. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Improving  Teaching  -  Learning  Processes,  by  Ray  H.  Simpson. 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  55  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  5I2p.  $5. 
(Explores  the  teaching-learning  processes  from  the  point  of 
view  that  the  most  ^ective  educational  situation  is  one  in 
which  the  individual  student  is  encouraged  to  identify  and 
select  problems  of  importance  for  solution  and  thereby  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  skill  of  critical  and  analytical  thinking.  Clarifies  the 
roles  of  both  the  teacher  and  the  learner  in  this  process.) 


•  Curriculum 


Carricnlnm  revision  never  ends.  No  aspect 
should  be  considered  final.  'The  current  program  must 
be  continually  re-examined.  This  principle  applies  to 
statements  of  philosophy  and  aims  and  to  procedures 
for  interpreting  these  through  teaching  units.  Staff 
committees  and  individual  teachers  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  continually  to  devise  better  units  in  the  light  of 
experience  with  current  units  and  with  new  ends  that 
grow  out  of  them.  To  do  this,  administrators  should 
make  services  of  specialists  and  supervisors  in  all 
areas  constantly  available  to  principals  and  teachers. 
So  suggests  Paul  R.  Pierce  in  Techniques  of  Curricu¬ 
lum  Making  in  the  Chicago  Public  Schools. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Handcrafts  for  Elementary  Schools,  by  F.  C.  Moore,  C.  II. 
Hamburger,  and  Anna-L.  Kingzett.  D.  C.  Heath  ir  Co.,  285 
Columbus  Ave.,  Boston  16.  336p.  $5.  (A  handbook  of  practi¬ 
cal  suggestions  for  teachers.  Tells  how  to  do  it,  when  to  do  it, 
and  why.  More  than  1000  drawings  of  projects.) 


•  Guidance 


Help  for  those  who  have  to  make  tests, 

whether  they  are  school  teachers,  college  instructors, 
or  personnel  workers,  comes  from  Construction  of 
Educational  and  Personnel  Tests,  by  Kenneth  L.  Bean 
( McGraw-Hffi,  330  W.  42nd  St,  N.Y.  36;  239p.  $4.50). 
'The  explanations  are  in  nontechnical  language,  and 
are  amply  illustrated  with  numerous  test  items  and 
questions  analysed  to  show  why  they  are  good  or  bad, 
and  for  what  purposes.  Particularly  useful  is  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  planning  the  examination  as  a  whole.  Dr.  Bean 
discusses  several  types  of  objective  tests,  essay  tests, 
(continued  on  page  6) 
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I 


ABOUT  LIFE  ADJUSTMENT  EDUCATION  .  .  . 

Excerpts  from  Life  Adjustment  Education  in  Action,  a  symposium 
edited  by  F.  R.  Zeran,  with  24  chapters  covering  administrative  and 
subject  content  areas,  contributed  by  specialists.  Chartwell  House, 
280  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  550p.  $6.50. 


The  dominant  traditional  curriculum 
patterns  of  many  high  schools  still 
give  .so  much  emphasis  either  to 
verbal  and  abstract  learning"  or  to 
“siJecialized  courses  useful  to  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  number  of  pupils"  that  a 
sizable  proportion  of  youth  is  so  poorly 
served  that  they  either  flounaer  or 
leave  school  as  soon  as  the  laws  per¬ 
mit. 

•  •  • 

A  child  in  the  fifth  grade  in  1906 
had  only  14  chances  in  100  of  gradu¬ 
ating  from  high  school.  Today  he 
has  48  chances  in  100  of  finishing  the 
twelfth  grade  with  a  diploma.  Fort>'- 
eight  per  cent  is  a  long  way  from  100 
per  cent,  but  it  is  3K  times  closer  to 
the  objective  than  14  per  cent  .  ,  . 

The  big  drop-out,  of  course,  conies 
at  the  point  at  which  the  boy  or  girl 
reaches  the  age  at  which  he  may  legal¬ 
ly  leave  school  .  .  .  The  result  is  that 
while  78  per  cent  enter  high  school, 
only  48  per  cent  ^adiiate.  We  are 
still  a  long  sea  mile  from  educating 
all  American  youth  through  the  twelfth 
grade  .  .  . 

Wherever  the  needs  of  a  person  are 
not  being  met,  there  is  no  sound' edu¬ 
cational  reason  for  keeping  him  in 
school.  And  the  needs  of  the  whole 
erson  must  be  met,  if  it  is  to  be  the 
ind  and  quality  of  education  which 
is  worthy  of  his  continuance  in  school. 
If  we  are  to  educate  all,  we  must  edu¬ 
cate  each  —  and  the  whole  of  each. 

•  •  • 

For  years  we  have  been  tinkering 
with  the  curriculum  hoping  to  rear¬ 
range  the  same  experiences  in  such  a 
way  that  we  could  realize  new  goals. 
The  concept  of  the  purjioses  of  the 
school  has  changed,  but  somehow 
there  has  been  little  realization  that 
new  means  are  necessary.  Not  every¬ 
thing  going  on  is  inappropriate  ...  It 
seems  important  here  to  bring  out 
that  new  learning  experiences  will 
also  have  to  be  devised  if  new  aspira¬ 
tions  are  to  be  realized. 

0*0 

Pupils  usually  start  in  the  primary 
school  with  eagerness  to  learn.  Far 
too  often  their  eagerness  is  stifled 
somewhere  along  the  path  to  the 
secondary  school.  Many  pupils  reach 
the  secondary  school  with  undesirable 
behavior  patterns  already  deeply  in¬ 
grained  and  are  well  on  the  road  to 
becoming  drop-outs  .  .  . 


The  chief  contribution  which  ele¬ 
mentary  inlucation  can  make  to  life 
adjustment  education  is  to  adapt  its 
m«-thods  so  that  pupils  will  enter  the 
sec-ondary  school  with  the  same  eager¬ 
ness  to  Icam  which  they  bring  to  the 
{•lemcntaiy  school. 


If  there  is  any  one  area  of  action 
which  should  take  precedence  over 
the  others,  it  is  that  of  developing  a 
school  philosophy  ...  A  statement  of 
philosophy,  in  order  to  have  meaning, 
must  l)e  developed  by  the  faculty  of 
the  school  .  .  .  Faculty  committees 
must  consider  curriculum,  marking 
practices,  promotional  Mlicies,  extra¬ 
curricular  activities,  and  other  pha,ses 
<jf  the  school’s  activities  in  light  of 
the  philosophy  adopted  and  recom¬ 
mend  changes  where  practices  are 
found  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
adopted  philosophy. 

•  so 

No  school  system  can  expect  to  put 
into  operation  a  program  of  fife  ad¬ 
justment  education  without  intelli¬ 
gent  and  aggressive  leadership.  The 
superintendent,  assistant  superintend¬ 
ents,  director,  supervisors,  principals, 
and  assistant  principals  must  all  have 
a  clear  mentaf  picture  of  the  need  for 
changes  and  an  understanding  of 
methods  to  be  used  in  bringing  about 
the  changes.  This  aggressiveness  must 
not  be  devoted  to  dominating  the 
thinking  of  stafiF  members.  Rather,  it 
must  work  to  free  teachers  from  their 
insecurities  and  their  fears  of  trying 
the  new,  and  devote  itself  to  providing 
teachers  with  the  opportuniW  to  think 
constructively  and  creatively  in  de¬ 
vising  new  methods  to  meet  the 
probu*ms  to  which  we  are  now  becom¬ 
ing  sensitive. 

•  •  • 

In  the  development  of  a  life  ad¬ 
justment  program,  much  in-service 
training  of  teachers  will  be  needed  . . . 
A  good  point  of  departure  is  to  start 
with  the  problems  and  concerns  indi¬ 
viduals  have  in  their  daily  work  .  .  . 
In  almost  every  case,  teachers  do  want 
to  do  a  better  job  ...  To  do  a  good 
in-service  job  for  both  leaders  and 
participants  requires  time  .  .  .  People 
do  their  best  work  when  they  are 
rested  and  have  energy  to  expend. 
Administrators  should  carefully  con¬ 
sider  the  problem  of  timing. 


"Squeeze-out”  procedures  have  be¬ 
come  such  a  basic  part  of  our  thinking 
and  practiet*  that  many  do  not  recog¬ 
nize  them  for  what  they  are.  Too 
often  school  people  .  .  .  tend  to  blame 
low  holding  power  on  such  things 
as  economic  conditions,  poor  attend¬ 
ance,  and  low  stK'ioeconomic  levels, 
in  preference  to  a  realistic  analysis  of 
the  actual  causes  .  .  .  Squeeze-out 
procedures  were  develop^  during  the 
period  when  a  major  objective  of  our 
schools  was  the  selection  of  the  few 
well-traintnl  and  highly  intelligent  pu¬ 
pils  for  college  and  the  professions. 
They  are  methods  for  the  rejection  of 
the  dull  or  poorly  adjusted  child  and 
the  acceptance  of  the  bright  and  stu¬ 
dious  pupil.  Many  of  these  proce¬ 
dures  are  associated  with  marking  sys¬ 
tems  and  the  use  of  failing  grades  . . . 
This  is  the  greatest  single  factor  in 
forcing  pupils  to  terminate  their  edu¬ 
cation  at  tne  first  opportunity. 

Numerous  other  types  of  rejection 
and  discouragement  are  a.ssociated 
with  poor  manes,  such  as  ineligibility 
rules  fur  participation  on  athletic 
tt‘ams,  ncwspai>er  staffs,  and  some 
club  activities.  Frequently  pupils  with 
low  marks,  even  though  they  are 
achieving  up  to  their  ability  level, 
are  denied  opportimity  to  be  excused 
early  from  school  to  hold  afternoon 
or  Christmas  vacation  jobs,  and  they 
are  rarely  selected  for  work  experi¬ 
ence  programs  .  .  .  Unsympathetic 
teachers  may  and  often  do  make  life 
miseritble  for  these  pupils  ...  If  a 
school  seriously  wishes  to  achieve  the 
guiding  principle  of  enrolling  and  re¬ 
taining  all  youth,  the  squeeze-out 
practit'es  described  must  be  ruthlessly 
weeded  out  of  the  school  procedures, 
a  •  • 

The  full  power  of  life  adjustment 
education  will  be  developed  at  the 
local  school  level  .  .  . 

No  school  system  can  develop  a 
satisfactory  proCTam  to  meet  the  needs 
of  school  children  unless  the  com¬ 
munity  is  willing  .  .  .  Trial  and  error 
methods  do  not  make  for  good  com¬ 
munity  relationships.  If  the  commun¬ 
ity  is  to  be  considered  a  major  factor 
in  our  school  relationships,  we  must 
treat  it  as  such. 


Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
life  adjustment  education  movement 
.  .  .  As  an  action  program,  it  has 
successfully  moved  forward,  mainly 
because  many  of  its  planners  and  par¬ 
ticipants  have  been  laymen,  teachers, 
and  administrators  from  the  local 
level.  Stress  has  been  placed  on  the 
“grass  roots”  approach  and,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  it  has  grown  from  the  bottom  up 
rather  than  been  stifled  by  having  it 
pushed  from  the  top  down.  It  is  not 
a  new  idea  in  education;  its  particu¬ 
lar  feature  is  its  new  approach  to  an 
old  problem. 
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lx*rformauce  tests,  and  rating  problems.  Teachers  will 
find  the  lxx)k  unusually  clear  and  understandable. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Initiating  and  Administering  Guidance  Services,  by  S.  A.  Ilam- 
rin.  McKnight  and  McKnight  Puhlishi^  Co.,  Bloomington,  III. 
220p.  $3.  Written  Mrticularly  for  principals  and  superintend¬ 
ents.  Based  on  work  with  over  100  teachers,  principals,  and 
superintendents  in  classes  at  Northwestern  U.) 

Guidance  and  Counselling,  with  Psv’chometric  Practices,  by  L. 
N.  Rccktenwald.  Catholic  U.  of  America  Press,  620  Michigan 
Ace.,  N.  E..  Wash.  17,  D.  C.  207p.  Cloth,  $3.25;  paper,  $2.50. 
(Concerned  with  both  vocational  and  therapeutic  counsellitm, 
the  views  conform  generally  to  Catholic  requirements.  Mid¬ 
way  between  needs  of  specialist  and  generalist.) 

Emotional  Adjustment:  A  Key  to  Good  Citizenship,  /«/  E.  F. 
Pflieger  and  Grace  L.  Weston.  Wayne  U.  Press,  4841  Cass 
Ave.,  Detroit  1,  Mich.  164p.  $3.50.  (Second  major  report 
from  the  five-year  Detroit  Citizenship  Study  —  the  first  was 
A  Curriculum  for  Citizenship.  Emphasizes  mental  health  as¬ 
pects.  Also  available:  a  20-page  reprint  of  an  article  summar¬ 
izing  the  whole  study  in  April.  1953  Mental  Hygiene  magazine 
—“The  Detroit  School  Mental-Health  Proj^t,”  by  P.  T.  Rankin 
and  J.  M.  Dorsey.  Order  from  Nat'l  Ass’n  for  Mental  Health, 
17W  Broadway,  N.Y.  19.) 

The  Stepchild,  by  Wm.  C.  Smith.  U.  of  Chicago  Press,  5750 
Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  324p.  $6.  (Comprehensive  study  of 
stepchild  and  stepparent  problems.) 


•  Religion 


Restatement  of  the  basic  values  underlying 
the  American  way  of  life  is  “the  most  urgent  need  in 
our  present  world  struggle,”  according  to  Our  Moral 
and  Reliffious  Resources.  This  is  a  72-page  booklet 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Commission  on 
Religious  Organizations  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews.  Compiler  is  Benson  Y.  Landis. 
The  booklet  will  be  used  as  a  guide  for  discussion 
groups  in  a  nationwide  study  to  be  carried  on  from 
Octoher  1,  1953  to  September  30,  1954.  Part  I  raises 
questions  for  discussion  under  seven  headings.  Part 
II  contains  data  and  opinions  representing  views  of 
Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews  under  ea^  of  these 
headings.  Groups  which  take  part  in  the  study  will 
report  the  results  of  their  discussions  to  the  NCCJ. 
For  copies  of  the  Ixmklet,  write  NCCJ,  381  4th  Ave., 
N.Y.  16.  Price  25c  with  quantity  discounts. 

This  study  is  not  likely  to  involve  the  schools 
directly,  hut  many  school  people  are  almost 
certain  to  take  ftart.  The  results  of  the  study 
are  expected  to  influence  the  trend  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  moral  and  sfnritual  values  in  the  schools. 

**Tcachin^  about  Roli^iou”  will  be  emphasized 
in  a  $60,000  project  of  the  American  Association  of 
Colleges  for  Teacher  Education.  Financed  by  a  grant 
of  the  Danforth  Foundation  of  St.  Louis,  the  two- 
year  project  is  designed  to  develop  “religious  literacy” 
among  prospective  teachers.  The  association’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Teacher  Education  in  Religion  expects  to 
select  by  October  1  not  less  than  ten,  and  probably 
more,  teacher-training  institutions  as  pilot  centers  for 
the  project.  These  institutions  will  be  offered  for  con- 
sidt'ration  the  following  projects: 


( 1 )  Locate  and  educate  competent  persomu*!  to  assist  in 
developing  appropriate  programs  designed  to  teach  about  reli¬ 
gions  and  their  role  in  human  life. 

(2)  Organize  workshops  on  the  suhu'ct  of  religious  eoun- 
sehng  for  appropriate  personnel  in  teachers’  colleges  and  c«»l- 
leges  or  schools  of  education. 

(3)  Organize  graduate  programs  for  the  adetniate  prepara¬ 
tion  of  personnel  for  student-leadership  in  developing  college 
curricula  and  activities  related  to  the  objectives  to  be  achieved. 

(4)  Organize  pilot  programs  as  soon  as  possible  to  provide 
the  understanding  and  operational  information.  They  would 
be  especially  designed  as  experimental  units  and  subject  to 
critical  analysis. 

(5)  Prepare  appropriate  printed  materials  for  us<*  of  the 
colleges  and  schools  of  education  interested  in  implementing 
programs  of  teaching  about  religion.  Special  attention  should 
l)e  given  to  the  desirability  of  developing  a  periodic  bulletin 
as  a  vehicle  for  disseminating  useful  practices  in  this  area. 


•  Student  Activitieg 


Wbcu  tbe  towu  becomes  a  civics  lab,  stu¬ 
dents  become  active,  informed,  alert  citizens.  New 
emphasis  in  citizenship  education  is  to  abandon  the 
pondering  of  theoretical  community  problems  in  civics 
class,  urge  students  to  do  sometning  about  their 
town’s  problems.  Some  examples: 

Students  in  New  Rochelle  (N.Y.)  high  .school  set 
out  to  correct  the  town’s  most  serious  traffic  problem, 
polled  merchants,  pedestrians,  car  owners,  members 
of  the  city  council.  Results  of  the  poll  rev’ealed  a  ma¬ 
jority  opinion  in  favor  of  making  main  street  a  one¬ 
way  thoroughfare.  Astonished  by  the  findings,  the  city 
council  (which  had  insisted  for  years  that  merchants 
would  object)  voted  to  give  the  system  a  six-months’ 
try.  Result:  today,  one-way  traffic  signs  are  still  in 
place,  powerful  reminders  of  civic  reform  by  a  group 
of  citizens. 

In  Carlsbad,  N.  M.,  students  are  scoring  impressive 
reform  against  allegations  of  reckless  driving  among 
teen-agers.  A  student-elected  Driver  Control  Board 
keeps  tab  on  all  student  drivers  by  making  them  show 
parents’  written  permission  to  use  a  car.  It  also  sits 
as  a  group  once  a  week  to  try  traffic  offenders,  with¬ 
holds  licenses  up  to  30  days,  and  recommends  susix*n- 
sion  from  school  for  a  third  offense.  Result:  the  teen¬ 
age  accident  rate  in  Carlsbad  is  vastly  reduced,  charg¬ 
es  of  reckless  driving  are  almost  zero. 

Pupils  in  Oklahoma  City  decided  that  since  soil 
erosion  was  one  of  their  state’s  prime  worries,  they 
would  try  to  restore  a  plot  of  badly  eroded  land  near 
the  city.  Tenth  througn  twelfth-grade  i)upils  from  all 
seven  of  the  city’s  high  schools  co-operated  to  convert 
32  wasting  acres  into  a  blooming,  productive  fann. 
complete  with  pond,  diversion  ditches,  and  a  wild¬ 
life  retreat.  When  the  job  is  completevl  the  land  will 
revert  to  its  owners. 

Masterminded  by  the  Citizenship  Education  Pro¬ 
ject,  a  program  initiated  at  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
oia  U.,  pupils  and  teachers  all  over  the  U.  S.  are  at¬ 
tacking  local  problems  with  enthusiasm.  Full  disctis- 
sion  of  the  work  CEP  is  doing  appears  in  Augiist 
Rotarian.  Article  is  by  ElizalK*th  Fagg. 
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•  Physical  Education  and  Health 

To  avoid  bieyeling  hazards,  children  need  in¬ 
struction  in  safe  habits  of  riding.  This,  says  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association,  is  a  job  for  both  parents  and 
(•ducators.  Bicycles  take  about  600  lives  annually, 
two-thirds  of  the  fatal  injuries  occiuring  from  May  to 
October  when  the  weather  is  most  favorable  for  out¬ 
door  recreational  activities.  Nine  out  of  10  deaths 
occur  among  males,  with  boys  5  to  19  years  of  age 
c-onstituting  70^  of  all  victims  of  both  sexes. 

Most  bicycle  accidents  can  be  prevented.  Collision 
with  a  motor  vehicle,  for  example,  is  by  far  the  great¬ 
est  hazard  in  bicycling,  being  responsible  for  at  least 
four-fifths  of  the  fatalities.  Other  hazardous  practices 
of  bicyclists  include  “cutting  in”  in  front  of  a  motor  ve¬ 
hicle;  carrying  an  extra  passenger;  crossing  from  one 
lane  to  another  without  signalling;  failiu’e  to  exercise 
caution  at  street  intersections,  curves,  or  when  coming 
out  of  a  driveway  or  alley;  riding  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  street  or  too  far  from  the  curb;  riding  around  or  be¬ 
tween  automobiles;  and  riding  bicycles  in  poor  me¬ 
chanical  condition.  Accidents  other  than  those  aris¬ 
ing  from  collisions  with  motor  vehicles  are  due  mainly 
to  falls  from  bicycles.  About  2%  of  fatalities  are  among 
pedestrians  run  into  by  cyclists. 

The  cxincentration  of  deaths  from  bicycle  accidents 
among  females  ages  10  to  14  years  is  greater  than 
among  males.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  young  girls, 
like  young  boys,  are  frequently  too  venturesome. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Child  With  a  Cleft  Palate.  HEW,  Children’s  Bureau. 
Supt.  of  Document.^,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  13p,  lOc.  (Says  chil¬ 
dren  bom  now  with  a  cleft  palate  “have  a  better  chance  ejf 
overcoming  their  handicap  than  has  been  true  in  the  past.  ’ 
Outlines  ways  of  treating  cleft  palate,  tells  what  special  care 
is  needed,  underlines  the  importance  of  early  speech  training, 
and  tells  where  parents  can  go  for  help  in  their  community.) 
Proeeedings  of  National  Food  and  Nutrition  Institute,  Dec.  8- 
10,  1952.  V.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Supt.  of  Documents, 
Wash.  25,  D.  C,  163p.  65c.  (Just  released.  Papers  by  leading 
experts  deal  with  current  knowledge  and  problems.  Discus- 
.sions,  bibliographies.) 

•  Audio-Visual 


As  ehildren  sjpend  more  time  viewing  TV, 

parents  and  teachers  look  for  ways  to  influence  them 
to  select  better  programs  and  to  read  more.  Paul 
Witty  suggests  eight  antidotes  to  the  problems  raised 
by  increased  televiewing  by  school-age  children: 

—Try  to  offer  boys  and  girls  abundant  opportunities 
for  varied  play  activities  and  creative  pursuits  of  many 
kinds. 

—Study  children’s  leisure  activities  and  offer  con- 
s-tructive  suggestions  for  balancing  recreation  pro¬ 
grams. 

—Set  up  a  family  or  school  council  to  suggest  effec¬ 
tive  ways  of  budgeting  time  and  to  establish  criteria 
for  selecting  TV  programs. 

—Become  acquainted  with  children’s  habits  relative 
to  TV,  movies,  radio,  and  comic  books,  and  offer  guid¬ 
ance  in  choosing  l)etter  materials. 


—Help  children  to  become  lietter  and  more  interest¬ 
ed  readers. 

—Lead  children  to  evaluate  the  worth  of  TV’  and 
radio  programs,  movies,  and  comic  books. 

—Strive  to  improve  the  offerings  on  TV  and  the 
radio. 

-Discuss  interesting  books  with  children  and  try 
to  relate  favorite  TV  programs  to  good  reading. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Selected  List  of  Human  Relations  Films,  2nd  ed.  Catalog  issued 
by  Film  Division  of  American  Jewish  Committee,  386  4th  Ave., 
N.Y.  16.  59p.  25c.  (Films  selected  to  improve  intergroup  rela¬ 
tions,  classified  and  briefly  summarized.) 


•  Vocational-industrial 


Because  industry  is  the  mainspring  of  this 
country’s  cultural  enterprises,  industrial  arts  falls  well 
within  the  limits  of  general  education.  Industrial  arts 
is  considered  a  part  of  general  education  not  because 
its  objectives  are  similar  to  those  of  long-accepted 
“general  education  subjects,”  but  because  it  has  as 
its  social  puipose  the  greater  understanding  and  bet¬ 
ter  control  of  industry. 

The  general  education  criterion  suggests  a  unique 
^proa^  to  determining  industrial  arts  objectives. 
Ine  subject  of  study  must  be  not  only  industry  in 
terms  of  materials,  tools,  and  processes,  but  also  in¬ 
dustry  as  science  and  invention;  industry  as  the  means 
of  producing  goods  and  services;  and  industry  as  a 
unique  pattern  of  human  relationship.  These  several 
points  of  departmre  define  the  scope  of  the  industrial 
arts  program.  As  a  part  of  general  education,  indus¬ 
trial  arts  cannot  be  limited  to  manipulative-construc¬ 
tion  activities  alone. 

As  a  part  of  general  education,  industrial  arts  does 
not  have  a  set  of  objectives  which  it  alone  supports. 
It  does,  however,  make  a  special  contribution  to  the 
entire  school  program.  Inaustrial  arts  is  basically  a 
shop  or  laboratory  subject  area;  it  emphasizes  the  use 
of  tangible  media  and  the  problem  solved  usually  re¬ 
sults  in  concrete  things;  it  provides  for  extensive  ex- 
pressional  opportunities;  it  provides  experiences  in 
which  learning  takes  place  through  the  sense  of  feel¬ 
ing  or  touch,  uupugh  the  avenues  of  seeing  and  hear¬ 
ing;  it  is  conducive  to  informal  class  organization  pat¬ 
terns;  it  derives  its  content  from  the  world  of  work. 

These  points  are  made  in  A  Guide  to  Improving 
Instruction  in  Industrial  Arts,  ed.  by  C.  H.  Groneman, 
S.  L.  Coover,  R.  G.  Fales,  J.  F.  Feirer,  and  others. 
American  Vocational  Association,  1010  Vermont  Ave., 
N.W.,  Wash.  5,  D.  C.  120p.  $1.  (The  editorial  com¬ 
mittee  was  assisted  by  about  100  eaucators  in  the  field. 
Complete  bibliograpny. ) 

**lJiiempl«yment*’  office  in  the  shops  helps 
students  keep  engaged  in  purposeful  acti\'ities.  When 
his  own  project  is  completed,  the  student  goes  to  the 
unemployment  office— a  planning  area  in  the  shop— to 
seek  nirther  employment.  Or,  he  may  get  help  on  a 
“two-man”  job  such  as  gluing  up  or  placing  a  heavy 
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form  in  the  printing  press  by  applying  for  assistance 
at  the  unemployment  office.  The  plan  permits  stu¬ 
dents  to  keep  busy  without  interrupting  the  work  con¬ 
tinuity  of  others.  A  bulletin  board  in  the  planning 
area  announces  the  need  for  volunteers  on  certain 
school  projects. 

Any  pupils  not  purposefully  engaged  in  shop  areas 
can  be  directed  to  the  planning  area  to  browse  duough 
references  for  project  ideas,  look  for  work  assignments, 
or  await  the  teacher  for  further  instruction. 

Additional  suggestions  for  industrial  arts  instruction 
appear  in  Planning  As  an  Area  of  Industrial  Arts  In¬ 
struction  in  Pennsylvania  Public  Schools.  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Box  911,  Education  Building, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  40p.  $1. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Summaries  of  Studies  in  Amcultural  Education,  HEW,  Sup¬ 
plement  No.  6  to  Vocational  Division  Bulletin  No.  180,  listed 
as  Vocational  Division  Bulletin  No.  251.  Sup’t  of  Documents. 
Wash.  25,  D.  C.  104p.  30c.  (Annotated  bibliography  cover¬ 
ing  230  studies.) 


•  Buiiding  and  Equipment 


Face  lifting  for  playgrounds  may  result  from  a 
current  contest  for  designs  of  new  playground  equip¬ 
ment.  Co-sponsored  by  New  Yorks  Museum  of 
Modem  Art,  Parents  Magazine,  and  Creative  Play¬ 
things,  Inc.,  the  competition  seeks  ideas  for  equipment 
that  will  allow  children  to  “exercise  their  imaginations 
as  well  as  their  bodies.” 

Designs  are  sought  for  sculptural  playground  equip¬ 
ment  that  not  only  provides  the  types  of  exercise 
associated  with  standard  equipment  such  as  swings, 
jungle-gyms,  see-saws,  and  slides,  but  also  suggests  to 
children  a  world  of  phantasy  and  re-creates,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  mountains,  caves,  airplanes,  ships,  or  animals. 
Equipment  must  stimulate  youngsters’  imaginations, 
have  inherent  esthetic  values,  and  a  potential  for  devel¬ 
oping  emotional  elements  in  child  play. 

Creative  Playthings,  Inc.,  will  manufactiue  winning 
entries. 

Planning  for  economy  mnst  begin  when 
plans  for  the  school  building  program  are  heing  pre¬ 
pared,  reminds  N.  L.  Engelhardt  Sr.,  in  August  School 
Business  Affairs.  Some  of  his  recommendations: 

—Buy  building  sites  early. 

—Encourage  architects  to  depart  from  traditions 
that  may  result  in  unnecessary  cost. 

—Use  the  experience  of  the  maintenance  stafiF  to 
plan  for  low  maintenance  costs. 

—Don’t  hesitate  to  use  tested  new  materials  and 
products. 

—Write  specifications  so  there  is  a  maximum  of  com¬ 
petition  for  each  type  of  fixtmre  or  material. 

—Get  bids  from  as  many  reliable  contractors  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Select  carefully  the  best  season  to  call  for  bids. 
Space  contracts  out  so  bidders  will  be  more  eager. 
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New  Classroom  ^Material 


Free  Pictorial  Chart  .  .  .  shows  the  place  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  the  stream  of  history.  Chart 
is  divided  into  three  general  sections:  center  sec¬ 
tion  has  small  reproductions  of  some  of  Leonar¬ 
do’s  works,  pictures  of  the  house  where  he  was 
bom  .  .  .  below  are  names  of  some  of  Leonardo’s 
outstanding  contemporaries,  as  well  as  pictures  of 
his  four  patrons  and  costumes  of  the  day  .  .  . 
above,  important  events  of  the  period  are  noted. 
Write  Department  of  Information,  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation,  590  Madison 
Ave.,  N.Y.  22. 

Narrative  Version  of  Opera  ...  is  available  in 
Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors,  by  Gian-Carlo  Men- 
otti.  Illustrated  in  four  colors  by  Roger  Duvoisin, 
the  book  preserves  the  complete  opera  dialogue. 
Prepared  by  Franc-es  Frost.  Story  concerns  Amahl, 
a  crippled  ooy  who  entertained  the  Wise  Men  on 
their  way  to  Bethlehem  and  who,  because  he  was 
willing  to  give  the  Child  the  only  valuable  thing 
he  owned  —  his  cmtch  —  was  suddenly  able  to 
walk.  Suited  to  all  ages.  Whittlesey  House,  3'30 
W.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  36.  $2.75. 

Students  in  Shop  Courses  .  .  .  will  find  valuable 
Automotive  Fuel  and  Ignition  Systems,  by  Irving 
Frazee,  William  Landon,  and  Ernest  Venk.  Au¬ 
thors  explain  the  operation  of  the  fuel  system  .  .  . 
the  ignition  .  .  .  the  battery  coil  .  .  .  the  magneto. 
Describe  trouble-shooting  procedures  to  ferret  out 
cause  of  failure  in  these  parts.  Helps  student  face 
any  mechanical  problem  and  solve  it  in  rapid, 
deductive  sequence.  Amply  illustrated  American 
Technical  Society,  848  E.  58th  St.,  Chicago  37. 

Pressing  Economic  Problem  ...  is  discussed  in 
Inflation,  new  20-minute  film.  Defines  inflation 
.  .  .  reveals  its  causes  and  effects  .  .  .  suggests 
measure  for  solution  of  it.  Shows  how  war  or  de¬ 
fense  crisis  can  bring  about  inflation  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  supply  of  money,  decreasing  supply  of 
goods.  Especially  useful  for  civics  and  economics 
classes.  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films,  1150 
Wibnette  Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill.  Color.  $200. 

Chances  in  China  .  .  .  are  recorded  in  China  and 
the  World,  by  Tillman  Durdin  and  Robert  Aura 
Smith.  Two  prominent  journalists  from  the  New 
York  Times  appraise  developments  and  prospects 
in  the  two  Chinas  —  the  nLtinland  and  Formosa. 
Mr.  Durdin  records  how  the  Chinese  Communists 
won  and  established  control  .  .  .  how  far  they 
have  succeeded  in  the  fields  of  trade,  agriculture, 
education,  culture,  transportation,  communication, 
and  poLtical  activity.  Mr.  Smith  reports  on  the 
extensive  political,  economic,  social,  and  military 
reforms  accomplished  by  the  Chinese  Nationalists 
since  1949.  Foreign  Pobey  Association,  345  E. 
46th  St.,  N.Y.  17.  64p.  35c. 

Positive  Approach  to  Like  ...  as  it  affects  a 
child’s  safety  and  social  being  is  found  in  Of 
Course  You  Can,  by  Mary  Rowell  Smith.  Positive 
and  painless  way  to  teach  basic  values.  Book  of 
rhymes  with  50  illustrations  by  Geoige  Hitt.  This 
child’s  self-help  book  will  attract  ^ildren  from 
six  to  twelve  ...  is  especially  useful  to  parents 
and  teachers.  Large,  legible  type.  Exposition 
Press,  386  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  62p.  $2.50. 
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